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WANTED: EDUCATIONAL 
STATESMEN IN A DEMOCRACY 


ScHOOL AND Society, March 25, 1944, re- 
printed an excerpt from the annual report of 
Walter A. Jessup, president, Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, on the 
“Dangers of Regimenting the Colleges.” In the 
same number the problem was further treated 
at some length, under the caption “Let George 
Do It,” by Herbert B. Mulford. 


been discussed by many other writers in SCHOOL 


The same has 


AND Society and other educational magazines. 

A brief mention of the salient points in the 
history of Federal participation in educational 
affairs may serve further to orient the problem 
and show the attitude and spirit that has pre- 
vailed throughout such participation in the past. 
In addition, some facts and suggestions will be 
offered in partial explanation for the present 
anxiety and fears of Federal regimenting in ali 
educational instrumentalities. 


1. From 1785 to the present time the national 
government has given to the common-school systems 
of the states over 80,000,000 acres of land, valued 
at about $100,000,000. Proceeds from the sale of 
these lands have gone into the common-school fund 
of nearly every state of the Union. 

2. In 1862, Congress passed the Morrill Land- 
Grant Act, which assigned to each state a share 
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of the public lands for the support of agricultural 


and mechanical education. Colleges established 
from the proceeds of the sales of these lands easily 
rank among the most serviceable of our higher in- 
stitutions, 

3. Congress enacted the William H. Hatch bill, 
March 2, 1887, which provided for the establishment 
of experiment stations in connection with the col- 
leges of agriculture. These stations, now 60 in 
number, continue to expand under the stimulus of 
increased financial support, from Federal, state, and 
local sources. By the provisions of the Hatch aet 
the stations are governed under the laws of their 
respective states, the national government exercis- 
ing no control except to make sure that the money 
appropriated by Congress is being expended for 
the purpose designed in the national law. 

4. Early in 1917, Congress passed the Smith- 
Hughes act for the promotion of vocational train- 
ing. On February 23, 1917, President Wilson 
affixed his signature to the act ‘‘and for the first 
time in our history, Federal funds became available 
for the promotion and partial support of education 
designed to aid youth in making a living in occu- 
pations of less than professional level.’’? For every 
Federal dollar the state and local community must 
‘*The 


amount spent per Federal dollar during the first 
»? 


spend at least a similar amount. median 


two decades was $2.76,’’ showing that the law was 
heartily indorsed by public opinion. 
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This small glimpse of Federal participation in 
our educational enterprises for nearly 160 years 
reveals no disposition on the part of the gov- 
ernment to regiment them. Congress, in a 
sense, has acted as a trustee to channel the pro- 
ceeds from the sales of publie lands, and more 
recently the funds raised by Federal taxation, 
into the several states to aid their schools. 

But the history of education in our country 
has many stories to relate, some that even rival 
We 


of stories as 


in interest the best sellers for any year. 


may designate one such group 


“entering wedges” to regimentation: 


1. Washington in his message to Congress in 
1790 wrote: ‘*‘Whether this [dissemination of 
knowledge] will be best promoted by affording aid 


to seminaries of learning already established, by 
the institution of a national university, or by any 
other expedients, will be well worth a place in the 
deliberations of the legislature.’’ 

2. The advisability of establishing a national uni- 
versity at Washington has bobbed up several times 
since Washington’s message to the Congress. It 
produced lively discussions in the ‘‘gay ’nineties.’’ 
Charles W. Eliot, then president of Harvard, re- 
garded such a university a misfit and inveighed 
strongly against it. (One wonders why the present 
Federal administration has not ere this established, 
endowed, and duly regimented a national university 
at Washington. ) 

3. Another ‘‘entering wedge’’ frequently pro- 
posed is to raise the rank of the Commissioner of 
Edueation to that of a cabinet officer. This pro- 
posal is usually urged by the executive officials in 
The faet that most 


European cabinets have ministers of education is 


city and state school systems. 


a stock argument; others will be submitted below. 
1. The Executive Department of the Federal gov- 
1933-’34 a National Youth 


Administration upon the assumption that the eco- 


ernment organized in 
nomie condition of the country at the time did not 
permit a large number of students below and at the 
college levels to continue their education. The num- 
ber of actual needy students was much overesti- 
mated (some needy students always exist even in 
prosperity); and besides, the appearance of Fed- 
eral aid tended to inhibit or discourage the usual 
efforts in behalf of Federal 


participation often appeared as gratuitous and was 


loeal such students. 
not always understood; it wobbled along for some 


years until closed by an act of Congress. 
The serious intent as indicated by these so- 
called “entering wedges” of Federal regimenta- 


tion of our schools is easily exaggerated. Only 
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the more recent “wedges” have invited Congres- 
sional hearings and close public observation. 
And this serutinty doubtless would never have 
occurred save for the singularly aggressive and 
persistent efforts of the NYA to prolong its 
work beyond its need. 

But these signs and omens are “small pota 
toes” when compared with the existing educa 
tional facilities now being used by the govern 
ment for the technical training of our fighting 
forces; and this co-ordinating and heading-up 
of all college facilities, men, and material have 
made more explicit the possible future relations 
between the government and public and private 
educational activities. 

Surely the colleges and universities may take 
pardonable pride in their indispensable contri 
The silent, 
unwritten assumption has been that, when the 


bution to the winning of the war. 


war has ended, all schools of whatever character 
engaged in war work will return to their former 
peacetime status quo. And it is further thought 
that the demobilized soldiers who may desire to 
return to technical school or colleges for further 
study as recently provided by a Congressional 
act will not seriously interfere with the usual 
peacetime programs of these schools. 

So one may enquire: “Why this disturbing 
anxiety over the possibility of a Federal regi- 
mentation of our educational facilities?” The 
following quotation taken from an influential 
daily paper expresses a common, everyday an- 
swer: “When the Federal government gives a 
dollar, it owes it to its own self-respect to see 
to it that the dollar is properly expended. To 
aid in public education is to have a say in what 
is taught and who shall participate and how.” 
Surely that is sound economic policy in any 
business project and yet its consistent observ- 
ance by the national government will not bear 
inspection, e.g., the cost of slum-clearance proj- 
ects. As a consequence, the pretense of follow- 
ing up “expended dollars” would become a mod- 
ern ruse for climbing into a Trojan horse and 
at an opportune moment seizing our educational 
facilities. 

To come to closer quarters with the problem, 
we list briefly the arguments against the regi- 
mentation of education by Federal authority, 
and then present similarly the causes and forces 
which favor regimenting by the same authority. 
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1. The Federal government at present has neither 
the precedent nor the law which sanctions and sup- 
ports its assuming full authority over the public 
schools and state-owned and private colleges. Cer- 
tifying to the qualifications of teachers, selecting 
them for special work, arranging salaries and ‘pro- 
grams, preseribing methods, ete., have been per- 
formed by mutual co-operation for nearly a cen- 
tury between teachers and local, county, and state 
With the prevalence of good roads, 
better transportation and adequate 
school plants there has evolved an efficient school 
board. (Even an old-fashioned board with its 
storm centers is to be preferred to the chattering 


scho¢ )] officers. 
equipment, 


swarms of bureaucratic locusts.) 

2. Democracy and education are mutually inter- 
dependent. The former depends upon the latter 
for its perpetuity, and the latter looks to democratic 
processes to keep it equally accessible to all citizens. 
Regimenting educational affairs by national author- 
ity would of necessity curtail democratic activity 
at its very source. 

3. Our educational system has grown and devel- 
oped within and through the political divisions of 
district, town, county, city, and state and as a con- 
sequence has merged into an integrated whole, not 
unlike that envisaged by Thomas Jefferson, who 
urged that ‘‘schools supported by local taxation 
and controlled by the local community offered the 
solution of the problem of democracy on a large 
scale.’’ 

1. Federal control of education spells divided au- 
thority, favors shifting responsibility (‘‘ passing 
the buck’’), reduces local initiative in both patrons 
and teachers who would wait and look to bureau- 
cratie directives for their ecues—a prolifie source of 
confusion and friction in local centers. 

5. No one pretends to defend the ‘‘ peanut poli- 
ties’? sometimes indulged in by the district school 
boards of yesterday, yet the injury, if any, was 
confined to the district, the school ward, or the 
city. Should a national authority operate our 
school systems, the party in power would in all 
probability wrap the systems of all the states in the 
sinister robes of power politics to secure the sup- 
port of the frightened teachers. 


Arguments that favor the national regiment- 
ing of educational facilities are that it would 
insure: 


Events... 
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1. Increased funds for better school buildings, 
adequate equipment and supplies, laboratories and 
libraries, and an improved adjustment of salaries. 

2. More security in tenure of position and prob- 
able increase in teaching efficiency. 

3. Probable elimination of local polities involving 
school affairs, just as the Weather Bureau, the 
post office, and inter-state commerce are free from 
local polities. 

Federal 


officeholders, e.g., congressmen and heads of local 


4. A large increase in patronage for 


bureaus. 


A sizable number of teachers, supervisors, 
and superintendents have always favored na- 
tional control of public education. A few 
reasons offered by these teachers and executives 
are submitted for whatever they are worth: 

1. The desire to serve a large, strong, and stable 
organization appeals to many. 
2. Serving the Federal 
stronger feelings of prestige and importance than 


government excites 
are aroused by working for a smaller political unit. 
3. There are more rungs in a Federal ladder for 
climbing than exist in city or state ladders. 
4. Ample provisions for pensions, annuities, ete., 
are more likely to be provided by the Federal gov- 


ernment. 


An analysis of the causes which are opposed 
to Federal regimentation shows that they spring 
conditions, and 


from democratie 


ideals; causes which arise from a people with 


purposes, 
initiative, self-reliance, jndependence, and a 
willingness to shoulder responsibility start from 
scratch, if need be, and share hardships with 
others. The causes which favor national con- 
trol of education show, with minor exceptions, 
a people who prefer to live under a totalitarian 
form of government that would insure them ade- 
quate “room and board” through life. The zest 
of winning one’s own way is abandoned for a 
selfish juvenile dependence upon a paternalistic 
state. 

The states of the Union by adhering strictly 
to democratie principles can accomplish all the 
material benefits more economically and at the 
same time preserve the blessings of freedom and 
liberty under law. 





THE AAAS AT CLEVELAND 
THE American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science convened in Cleveland, Septem- 


ber 11, for its first annual meeting since 1941. 
The Executive Committee had decided early in 
the summer to hold the meeting “in spite of the 
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inconveniences and hardships of travel.” The 
committee believed, according to a statement by 
KF. R. Moulton, permanent secretary, AAAS, in 
the association’s journal, Science, August 25, 
that: 

... scientists owe it to our civilization to keep 
the torch of science aloft, whether or not it is con 
cerned directly with the war, in these critical days 
of the world’s history. This is the attitude of men 
who have asked nothing for themselves during this 
war period, and who now ask for nothing except the 
serving their 
It would be of no avail if the Allied 


privilege of country in an even 


broader way. 
Nations should win the war and not build a much 


better future. It is for the purpose of protecting 


this future that the association will meet .. . in 
September inste ad of deferring its meeting to some 


uncertain time after the close of the war. 


At the first general session, Monday evening, 
Isainh Bowman, president, the Johns Hopkins 
University, delivered his address as_ retiring 
president, AAAS, on the subject, “Commanding 
Our Wealth.” 
session, Edwin J. Cohn, professor of biochem- 
istry, Harvard Medical School, 
21st annual lecture under the joint auspices of 


the Sigma 


At the Tuesday evening general 
delivered the 


the association and the Society of 
Xi, on “Blood Blood 
ject to which he has made notable contributions 
On Wednesday evening, Har- 


and Derivatives,” a sub- 
during the war. 


low Shapley, Paine professor of astronomy, 
Harvard University, delivered the 8th annual 
lecture under the joint auspices of the asso- 
ciation and the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, on “A Design for Fighting.” Raymond 
Walters, 


presided at the Wednesday evening session. 


president, University of Cincinnati, 
At the Thursday evening session, under the 
Anton J. 
emeritus of physiology, the University of Chi- 
president, AAAS, for the coming 
illustrated “National 


graphie Society-Smithsonian Institution Archae- 


chairmanship of Carlson, professor 


cago, and 
vear, an lecture, Geo- 
ologieal Expeditions to Southern Mexico,” was 
given by Matthew W. Stirling, chief, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, who has led six archaeo- 
logical expeditions into the wilds of southern 
Mexico. 

On Wednesday morning, a symposium con- 
sidered “The Role of Science in United Nations 


Collaboration for the Improvement of Nutrition 
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and War,” under the 
chairmanship of Howard R. Tolley, chief, Bu 
reau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8S. Depart 
A symposium on Wednes- 


Agriculture after the 


ment of Agriculture. 
day afternoon, Gilbert M. Smith, professor ot 
Stanford 
“Biologists 
ticipants were W. G. 
department of biology, Princeton University ; 
botanical Board, 
Indies and Surinam; Robert 


University, presiding, dis 
and Rehabilitation.” Par 
Butler, chairman of the 


botany, 


cussed 


Franz Verdoorn, adviser, 
Netherlands East 
Kk. Griggs, professor of botany, the George 


Washington University; and W. F. 
professor of botany, the State University of 


Loehwing, 


lowa. 


Special symposia included discussions of 


“Graduate and Professional Training of Psy 
chologists” (Monday morning) and “Publica 
tion Problems in Biology” (Monday afternoon), 
the latter under the chairmanship of John E. 
Biological Abstracts. 


Flynn, editor-in-chief, 


Symposia on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 


and Friday included a consideration among 
other topies of: “Psychology and Postwar 


Problems”; “The History and Philosophy ot 


Science in Postwar Education”; “Aims and 
Needs in the Philosophy of Science’ 
and the New World”; and “The Joint Respon 


sibilities of Seience and the Ameriean Press in 


, 


; “Science 


the Postwar Period.” 


DEAN SEASHORE PROPOSES “VISIT- 
ING RESEARCH PROFESSOR- 
SHIPS” FOR “EMERITI” 


In ScHOOL AND Society, May 27, the editor 


called attention to some of the problems faced 
by men and women who retire from active 
teaching at an age which still permits them to 
look forward with reasonable confidence to sev- 
eral years of life. In Science, September 8, 
Carl E. Seashore, retired but still acting dean, 
Graduate College, the State University of Lowa, 
proposes to solve some of these problems by 
instituting “visiting research professorships.” 
We quote: 

The ranks of retired professors are increasing at 
an astonishing rate. This calls for some sort of 
inventory of the contributing factors and a legiti 
mate forecast in higher education. Among the con 
tributing factors to the availability of distinguished 
professors are the following: (1) rising longevity 
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and improvement in physical and mental health; 
2) rise in the number of professors retiring for 


(= 
ige in colleges and universities; (3) rise in the 
number of institutions providing retirement pen- 
sions; (4) inerease in superior facilities for inten- 
(5) in 


creased emphasis on research in American univer- 


sive and sustained projects in research; 
sities; (6) prevailing frustration at the time of 
forced retirement; (7) need of recognized status at 
this stage; (8) growing recognition of individual 
differences in health, interests, skills in research, 
and leadership; (9) the tragic need of supplement- 
ing the bread-and-butter provisions of retirement 
plans with opportunities for rounding off a 
scholarly career in creative work. 

In view of these facts, it is timely to ask, in the 
interest of advancement of knowledge and learned 
service to mankind, what can be done to encourage 
continuity in creative scholarship on the part of 
distinguished professors after retirement on an ade- 
quate pension plan. One of the first steps for 
leaders, authorities, and associations in higher edu- 
cation might be to recognize this new group by 
giving them academic status in the continuation of 
their scholarly pursuits. ... 

In view of the present tendeney for the stipula- 
tion of retirement plans to deprive these scholars 
of the privilege and responsibilities for continuity 
in well-established research projects and for delving 
into new ventures which are the outgrowth of these 
in their home institutions, there is urgent need of 
new concepts and agencies to meet this relatively 
new situation. A key to the new vantage ground 
might take the form of a formal implementing of 
the term, ‘‘visiting research professor.’’ This 
should unlock the door to great opportunities by 
promoting migration as well as by encouraging new 
devices for the development of a new status in the 
home institution. ... 

The adoption of standard retirement plans is a 
comparatively new venture in higher education and 
is a blessing to many a retired professor in so far 
as the bread-and-butter issue is concerned, but in 
many cases the financial provision is not the pri- 
mary need of an able professor. He needs access 
to laboratories, libraries, research institutions, field 
projects, and other forms of public and private 
He needs time and facili- 
. He needs facilita- 


highly technical service. 
ties for productive writing. . . 
tion of inter-institutional migration and travel. He 
needs a well-earned and highly honored academic 


or professional status. ... 


Dean Seashore believes that the foundations 
should encourage the establishment of these 
visiting professorships. 


“The positions,” he 
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says, “may not be called professorships, but 
they will have the equivalent academic status 


in the learned world.” 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION FELLOW- 
SHIP’S 8-POINT PROGRAM 


Tue American Edueation Fellowship (sue- 
cessor to the Progressive Education <Associa- 
tion) has announced that Vinal H. Tibbetts will 
continue as director, and that the fellowship 
“proposes to enlist the fighting interest of its 
parent, teacher, student, and citizen members on 


an eight-point program” as follows: 


1. Give equal educational opportunity to every 
child regardless of race, creed, or economic back- 
ground. 
education’’—college, profes- 


2. Give ‘‘higher 


sional, or technical training—to every student 
capable of absorbing and using it. 

3. Make American schools so vital a part of our 
national life that they will attract and hold, as 
teachers, the most stimulating men and women of 
our time. 

4. Establish a youth program for young people 
between 17 and 23 to carry them over from school 
to active participation in the adult community. 

5. Make full use of school equipment in out-of- 
school time for youth meetings, community activi- 
ties, adult education. 

6. Co-operate fully with all community agencies 
and social agencies working toward a truly demo- 
cratie society, but at the same time keep education 
free from domination by any special group or 
interest. 

7. Continue and expand educational research and 
experimentation. 

8. Draw in community leaders toward making 
education a part of the community and the com- 


munity a part of the school. 

While no specific doctrine peculiar to Pro- 
gressive Education appears in this statement of 
purposes, the president of the fellowship, is 
quoted in the release as defining “the enemies 
of good education as ‘those you now hear ery- 
ing mightily for discipline, facts and skills, the 
three R’s, the emphasis on the learning of the 
past.’ They are ‘sending up a smoke sereen to 
prevent children from thinking about the in- 
equities and inequalities of our civilization.’ ” 

In the present writer’s judgment, statements 
such as these are most deplorable at theSpresent 


time. They continue to reflect the arrogance 
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and the intolerance of criticism that did as much 
to diseredit the Progressive movement as did the 
basie weakness of the theory itself. Blanket 
charges that impute unworthy motives to all 
who disagree with one’s views must be toler- 
ated, perhaps, in the irresponsible innuendoes 
of politicians. They have no place in serious 
educational discussions. Furthermore, they are 
likely to arouse emotional reactions that do 
anything but clarify the issues. The famous 
book on “How to Win Friends 
well be complemented by a companion volume 
on “How Not to Make Enemies Needlessly.”- 
WwW. C. B. 


” 


might 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF CEN- 
TENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Tue 75th anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the first building of Centenary 
Junior College (Hackettstown, N. J.) was cele- 
brated, September 10, with a union service of 
worship at eleven o'clock in the Whitney Chapel 
and a service of rededication at the cornerstone 
at 12:15. Hurst R. Anderson, president of the 
college, conducted the rededication ceremonies 
at which Frederick C. Mooney (’91), of Hack- 
ettstown, reviewed the early history of the col- 
lege and paid tribute to George H. Whitney, the 
first president. Ralph B. Urmy, of. Madison 
(N. J.), a member of the Board of Trustees, 
offered the prayer of rededication. 

Among the many alumni and guests, were two 
who had been present at the laying of the 
cornerstone. One of these was William H. 
Lunger, of Hackettstown; the other, Caroline 
Hamilton, of Allamuchy (N. J.), who passed 
her 101st birthday early in the summer. 


THE “HOUSE ORGAN” OF A PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL SYSTEM SERVES AS A 
PUBLICITY RELEASE 


AN initialed “Event” in SCHOOL AND SocIety, 
September 2, called attention to the possible 
advantages of establishing publicity bureaus in 
connection with city school systems. We should 
have said that our journal has been receiving 
from the Evansville (Ind.) school system a 
Public School Bulletin, addressed chiefly to the 
teachers in the system, but serving in many 
ways as an effective publicity release. From 
the September number of the Bulletin we quote 
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the following with something akin to a fellow- 
feeling: 
THE JOY oF BEING AN EDITOR 
Getting out this Bulletin is no picnie. 
If we print jokes people say we are silly, 
If we don’t they say we are too serious. 
If we clip things from other papers, 
We are too lazy to write them ourselves ; 
If we don’t print contributions, 
We don’t appreciate true genius. 
If we do print them the paper is filled with 
junk. 
If we make a change in the other person’s 
write-up we are too critical; 
If we don’t we are asleep. 
Now like as not someone will say 
We swiped this from some other paper. 


We did! 


NAZI INFLUENCE ON THE FRENCH 
SCHOOLS DURING THE 
OCCUPATION 


THE lower schools of France have been only 
superficially affected by the Nazi regime, ac- 
cording to a Paris dispatch to The New York 
Times, September 12. The textbooks in history 
were “purged” of all references to German war 
guilt and German atrocities in World War I. 
Jewish teachers were, of course, summarily dis- 
missed. Under the Vichy government, an at- 
tempt was made to reintroduce religious instrue- 
tion, which had been banned since the laicization 
of the schools in 1882; courses in ecivies and 
“patriotism” were multiplied; Petain’s speeches 
were made “required reading”; and the teaching 
of internationalism, which had in some measure 
characterized the instruction in the years be- 
tween the wars, was interdicted. 

Another change would probably be regarded 
by most American Students of education as 
distinctly a forward step. Under the Third 
Republic, the French schools, both elementary 
and secondary, stressed intellectual achievement, 
and while they provided also a highly organized, 
and in many ways an effective, system of secular 
moral instruction, they gave little attention to 
manual activities or to physical edueation. Tak- 
ing its eue from the German Youth Movement, 
the Vichy government introduced and empha- 
sized the household and industrial arts and 
physical education. 

The dispatch states that the “reforms” dic- 
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tated by Nazi influence seldom got below the 
surface. The Germans were apparently too 
busy with other matters to give anything re- 


sembling close supervision to the schools. The 
teachers, most of whom were certainly anti- 


Nazi and presumably anti-Vichy, seem to have 
honored the new programs and regulations very 
largely in the breach. 
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A more thoroughgoing study of Nazi influence 
on the schools both of France and of other oceu- 
pied areas—especially Holland, Czechoslovakia, 
and the Scandinavian countries—would doubt- 
less yield information that would be of very 
great value in determining Allied policies in re- 
spect of education in Germany once it has been 
conquered.—W. C. B. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


NELS MINNE, a teacher of physies and chem- 
istry, State Teachers College (Winona, Minn.), 
has been named president to sueceed Arthur T. 
French, who was retired, July 1. 


FRANCES STRIBLING, dean, Mitchell College 
(Statesville, N. C.), has been appointed presi- 
dent to sueceed R. S. Arrowood, who has ae- 
cepted a post with the Barium Springs (N. C.) 
Presbyterian Orphanage. 


Water L. Russet has succeeded Chi M. 
Waggoner in the presidency of Wood Junior 
College, Mathison, Miss. Mr. Waggoner is now 
president, Pfeiffer Junior College (Misenheimer, 
N. C.), sueceeding G. G. Starr, whose appoint- 
ment as acting president following the resigna- 
tion of Wick S. Sharp, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, October 2, 1943. 


Oscig SANDERS has been appointed president, 
Sue Bennett College, London, Ky. 

WituiAM H. Carter, formerly in charge of 
administration and supervision in two elemen- 
tary schools, Berkeley Heights (N. J.), has been 
appointed principal, Johnson (Vt.) Normal 
School, to sueceed Donald W. McClelland, who 
has been named superintendent of schools, Mont- 
pelier (Vt.), succeeding Thurman H. Bare, 
whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 16. 


Sipney J. Frencu, professor of chemistry, 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has been 
appointed to the newly created post of acting 
dean of the faculty. 


LyMAN A. EMERSON, professor of industrial 
education, Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean, College of Engineering, 


to direct industrial teacher training and prob- 


lems relating to voeational and secondary 


schools. 


ELMER W. JOHNSON, professor of electrical 
engineering, University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed assistant dean, College of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture, to succeed Ora C. Leland, 
who was retired last spring; T. L. Joseph, pro- 
fessor of metallurgy, has succeeded Elting H. 


Comstock as assistant dean, School of Mines 
and Metallurgy. 

LAuRA Hooper, a member of the editorial 
board of Childhood Education, has been ap- 


pointed principal, Illman-Carter Unit, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


CapTaAIN RANDOLPH EpMonps, who has served 
for seventeen months as director of theatrical 
entertainment for the Army at Fort Huachuca 
(Ariz.), has been released from duty and has 
returned to his post as professor of drama and 
head of the drama department, Dillard Univer- 
New Orleans. John M. Ross, who had 
served as acting head of the department, is being 


sity, 


retained in an associate professorship. 


GRACE Rosser, a teacher in the public schools 
of Ada (Ohio), has been appointed to direct 
kindergarten and primary teacher education, 
Edgewood Park ( Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y.), to sueceed Arous Asadian, who 


Junior College 
is teaching in one of the War Relocation Ad- 
Mrs. 
was at one time a member of the staff of Mills 
School, New York City. 


ministration centers in Arizona. Rosser 


RECENT appointments at Illinois State Normal 
University (Normal) include: Claude M. Dil- 
linger, formerly associate professor of psychol- 


ogy, Southwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
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lege (Springfield), assistant professor of edu- 


cation and psychology; Bernice Cooper, of 


College (Mankato, 
sistant professor of health and physical edu- 


State Teachers Minn.), as- 


cation; Arly F. Gillett, instructor in health and 
Lenore Geweke, formerly 
(Wise.) High 
foreign lan- 


physical education; 


on the staff of the Wauwatosa 


School, assistant 
Ruth 


and Ruth L. Cole, formerly primary supervisor 


professor of 


ruages ; Lambertus, instructor in music; 
in the child center, Smith College, supervising 
teacher in the second grade of the Thomas Met- 


ealf Training School. 


FREDERICK J. ADAMS, associate professor of 
city planning, and Lawrence B. Anderson, as- 
sociate professor of architectural design, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, were promoted 


to professorships, September 15. 
Tue following appointments were announced 


by Louisiana State University, September 12: 


Colonel Edwin Y. Argo, commandant of eadets, 


director of the newly created division of student 
life: 
College of the 


(Greensboro), 


Guy R. Lyle, formerly librarian, Woman’s 
North Carolina 
librarian (effective October 1) 
James A. MeMillen, who 
pointed bibliographer last March; 
Beoletto Monroe, instructor in voice. In the 
College of Agriculture, Cleo Elizabeth Willey 


was appointed assistant professor in home eco- 


University of 


to succeed was ap- 


and Julia 


nomics, and Dennis Sikes, assistant professor 
of veterinary medicine; in the School of Com- 
merce, A. x 


in the College oft 


Penz, instruetor in accounting; 
Arts and Sciences, Augustus 
C, Jennings and Martin Erickson, assistant pro- 
fessors of Spanish, and Eugene Current-Gareth, 
instructor in English; in the College of Eduea- 
tion, Jessie Cameron, assistant professor, and 
Dorothy Huffman, instruetor, both in physical 
edueation, and in the laboratory school, Ruby 
Hard, third grade, Norvie Hart, science, Helen 
Pfeffer, speech, and Mary Etta Peeot, health 
and physical edueation, all instructors; in the 
College of 


search associate in sugar in the engineering ex- 


Engineering, Carl W. Stewart, re- 
periment station and instructor in chemical engi- 
neering; and in the College of Chemistry and 
Physics, Arthur LeRosen, assistant professor of 


chemistry. 


PrarL H. Wona, of Foo Chow (China), has 
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been appointed to the staff of the Extension 
(Los An 
Culture in 


Division, University of California 
“The 


China” and to give several courses in modern 


reles), to lecture on New 


Chinese. 


THE staff 
nounced by Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 


following changes in were an- 
sity, September 18: Agnes Townsend, lecturer 
in physics, has been promoted to an assistant 
professorship. New lecturers include: Mary H. 
Fairbanks, government; Marcia Freeman, Eng- 
lish; Reinhard H. Luthin, history; Shirley Sex- 
auer, mathematics and physies; Margarita B. 
and Elizabeth W. 
Helen M. Carlson will give 


Hogan, Spanish; Kelley, 
American studies. 
a course in the department of French and have 
charge of residence halls during the absence of 


Helen P. Abbott. 


NORMAN J. PADELFORD, formerly of the staff 
of Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, has 
been appointed professor of international rela- 
tions, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The appointment is a step in the co-ordinated 
four-year program in the humanities and social 
seieneces recently announced by the institute. 


EIGHT new appointments to the faculty of 
Newcomb College were announced by Tulane 
University, September 12: Pauline A. Goode, 
Spanish; Barbara Jean Griffith and Irma Mari- 
anna Zwergel, English; Mrs. William Brun 
Merlan, German; Mary McClintock, biology; 
Caroline Taylor, psychology; and Yvonne Rose 
Stohlman and Mary Helen Emerson, physical 
education, all to instructorships. 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, professor emeritus 
of household eeonomies, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has been appointed to a 
visiting professorship for the winter session, 
Spelman College, Atlanta. 


W. E. WaGoner, acting president, Ball State 
Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), has announced 
the following appointments: Frances Gilbert 
sueceeds Small (on 
struetor in physical education; Ramona Wilson 


Margaret leave) as in- 
Kuemmich replaces Catherine Bell Rutledge as 
teacher of piano; and in the college laboratory 
school, Beulah Claire Rundle, Robert E. Holmes, 
Mary Betty Swynehardt, Frances M. Guzwiace, 
and Alice Van Deventer. 
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Ransom E. Nose, JR., who has been partici- 
pating in the war-training programs at Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) College and Long Island University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of polit- 
ical science, Washington College, Chestertown, 
Md. 


Aaron Brown, president, Albany (Ga.) State 
College, has announced the following appoint- 
ments: Annie L. Sheffield, Alma Stegall, and 
Lucile S. Welch, elementary education; Jean 
Spinner, social-science survey; Ellen S. Murry, 
physical sciences; Annie B. Singleton, physical 
education; and Juanita Boyer, librarian. 


3LAISE MONTANDON, formerly instructor in 
piano and theory, University of Tulsa, has been 
appointed instructor in history of musie and 
musie appreciation, Panhandle Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Goodwell, Okla. 


Rosert EK. GALBRAITH, professor of English 
composition, the Pennsylvania State College, 
has been appointed faculty counselor of vet- 
erans and chairman of a committee of fourteen 
servicemen turn for assistance 


to which may 


when they return to the eampus. 


Atvin T. StToLeN, formerly of Eau Claire 
(Wise.), has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Duluth, Minn. 


IsaneL C. Beprorp, director of publicity for 
the schools of San Diego (Calif.), has sent the 
following items to SCHOOL AND Society: Walter 
Tatum, vice-principal, Pacific Beach Junior 
High Sehool, San Diego, has been appointed 
director of the child-care centers of the city. 
Other administrative changes include the ap- 
pointments of Ralph I. Choplin, co-ordinator of 
junior employment; to principalships, Peter 
Snyder, John Adams elementary school; Wayne 
Fry, Washington elementary school; William 
Jack Stone, Garfield elementary school; Mary 
H. Carver, Fremont elementary school; E. Rus- 
sell Alkire, Midway elementary school; Irma 
Doughty, Loma Portal elementary school; 
Mayme Charvo, John Muir elementary school; 
Daniel Dawson, Cabrillo elementary school; 
and Dorothy Whittemore, acting dean of girls, 
Roosevelt Junior High School; Donald Ket- 
chen, vice-principal, Pacifie Beach Junior High 
School; and Robert E. Sharon, vice-principal, 
Kit Carson elementary school. 
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ARNOLD SCHOENBERG, internationally known 
composer and professor of music, University of 
California (Los Angeles), having reached his 
70th birthday, September 13, will become pro- 
fessor emeritus at the close of the present term. 
He has been a member of the staff since 1936. 

Epson H. Tay or, head of the department of 
mathematics, Eastern State 
College (Charleston), was retired, August 30, 


after forty-five years of service. 


Illinois Teachers 


JAMES P. Davis, since 1919 principal of San 
Benito County Junior High School (Hollister, 
Calif.) and of Hollister High School 
1902), retired, July 1. 


(since 


ANGELO Parri, principal, Junior High School 
45, the Bronx, New York, and nationally known 
writer on edueation, has retired. Dr. Patri, who 
is sixty-seven years old, began his career in the 
city schools in 1898. He has become widely 
known through his syndicated column in the 
newspapers of the country. 


Recent Deaths 

ALLEN SISSON WHITNEY, dean emeritus, 
School of Edueation, University of Michigan, 
died, September 9, at the age of eighty-seven 
Dr. Whitney had served as superin- 
tendent of (1885-92), Mt. 
(Mich.); superintendent of schools (1892-99), 
(Mich.); and at the University of 
Michigan as professor of education (1899- 
1929), acting dean (1921-23), and dean (1923- 
29), when he became dean emeritus and pro- 
administration 


years. 
schools Clemens 


Saginaw 


fessor emeritus of educational 


and supervision. During his superintendency 
at Saginaw, Dr. Whitney pioneered in the move- 
ment to consider the seventh and eighth grades 
as part of the high school, and he retained his 
interest in the field of elementary and junior- 
high-school edueation until his death. Among 
his published works are ‘University Adminis- 
tration” and “The Status of Superintendents, 
Principals, and Teachers in the High Schools 
of Michigan.” 


THE REVEREND VINCENT RAPHAEL FOLEY, 
O.F.M., a Franciscan friar and former vicar 
general of the Roman. Catholie Diocese of 


Savannah (Ga.), died, September 10, at the age 
of fifty-five years. Father Foley had served as 


assistant prefect of the seminary, St. Bonaven- 
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ture’s College (Allegany, 1S ek 
fessor of theology, Holy Name College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


), and as pro- 


EpGar HutCHINSON JOHNSON, dean emeritus, 
School of Business Administration, Emory Uni- 
attack, 


September 11, at the age of seventy-one years. 


versity (Ga.), succumbed to a_ heart 
Dr. Johnson had served as professor of mathe- 


matics (1891-93), Quitman College, and at 
Kmory University as adjunct professor (1895— 
99), professor of history and political economy 
(1900-16), protessor of political economy 
(1916-40), first (1916-19), College of 
Fine Arts, and first dean (1919-40), School of 
He had 


as vice-president and acting president of the 


dean 


Business Administration. also served 


university. 


NELSON (1925) 
und headmaster (until 1942), the Coburn School 
(Miami Fla.), died, September 14, at 
the age of fifty-five years. Prior to 1925, Mr. 
Coburn had taught at the University of Ne- 
Minnesota, and St. 
1942 he had 
been teaching in the department of Romance 
Phillips Exeter, 


FRANCIS CopurNn, founder 


Seach, 


braska, the University of 
John’s College, Annapolis. Since 
languages, Exeter Academy, 


Nici, 


Education in the Magazines 

C. Mitprep THompson, dean, Vassar College, 
in a brief article, “Education and the Woman,” 
Good Housekeeping (September), discusses the 
back of the 


women in colleges and universities and the ad- 


factors increased enrollment of 
visability of women’s seeking a higher education 


at this point in the country’s history. 


Kart M. BowMan, president of the American 
Psychiatrie Association, in the September num- 
ber of The American Mercury, replies to Henry 
C. Link who, in the August number of the same 
magazine, charged that psychiatric malpractices 
in the armed services “are creating mental cases 
at an appalling rate” and “producing, not eur- 
Dr. Bowman’s ar- 
ticle is entitled “Psychiatry at War.” 


ing psyehiatrie disorders.” 


GrorGE D. STODDARD, commissioner of eduea- 
tion, New York State, and Toni Taylor, editor 
of the journal formerly known as Progressive 
Education, have contributed to the September 
number of McCall’s Magazine a list of sugges- 
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tions to parents whose children are beginning 


school, under the title, “This Is Teacher, 


Johnny.” 


Other Items 

A course in Australian literature, believed by 
its originator, A. Bruce Sutherland, to be the 
first of its kind in the United States, has been 
introduced at the Pennsylvania State College. 


THE United Nations Information Office, Au- 
gust 5, announced that education in India has 
expanded to the extent that “the number of 
literates more than doubled” between 1931 and 
1941. According to the 1941 census, the number 
rose from 23,000,000 to 47,000,000. In 1941 
there were 425 colleges and institutions of 
higher education and 232,364 schools with a total 
enrollment of 15,769,890. 
sents only about 14.5 per cent of the population 
old.” The Sargent Scheme, 
named for John Sargent, education adviser to 
the government of India, has postwar proposals 
for educational development adequate to provide 
every child in India with a minimal basic edu- 
cation and to enable “promising children to pass 
on to high schools, universities, and other insti- 


“Even so, this repre- 


over five years 


tutions for higher education. . . . Compulsion, 
according to the scheme, would be applied be- 
tween the ages of six and 14, and primary and 
middle-school education will be free.” 


Tuomas H. Briaas, director of the Consumer 
Edueation Study, Washington (D. C.), and E. 
T. MeSwain, associate professor of education, 
Northwestern University, were the principal 
speakers at an educational conference held in 
Oklahoma City, August 21-31, under the aus- 
pices of the University of Oklahoma and the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater. Herbert B. Bruner, superintendent 
of schools, Oklahoma City, directed the confer- 
ences. After general lectures, there were class 
meetings for eredit conducted by representa- 
tives of the two institutions. 


In unprecedented moves, St. Louis University 
admitted five Negro students to its summer ses- 
sion, and the state constitution, now being com- 
pletely rewritten, permits white-Negro schools 
by act of legislature when local districts request 
them. Meanwhile, at the University of Mis- 
souri, according to a report in the Edpress News 
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Letter, August 23, 77.5 per cent of 360 students 
polled favored admission of Negroes whether as 
regular students, as graduate students, or as stu- 
dents in professional schools. 


Tue American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges has announced the publication of an ex- 
tensive report that may “influence postwar cur- 

teacher education in the United 
“Child Growth and Development Em- 
phases in Teacher Education” discusses the re- 


ricula of 


States.” 


sults of a study made by a committee of seven 
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under the chairmanship of Lonzo Jones, dean 
of faculty, Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege (Warrensburg), with the collaboration of 
some thirty consultants. The study was directed 
by Daniel A. 
child growth and development, Commission on 
“The essence of the study 


Prescott, director, division of 
Teacher Education. 
lies in its recognizing the American philosophy 
of democracy and edueation; its stressing the 
importance of the individuality of every child 
in the classroom; and its recognizing the enter- 
prising character of each personality.” 


Shorter Papers... 





POSTWAR PLANNING CANNOT 
IGNORE THE PROBLEMS OF 
YOUTH 


WHILE the Allied forces of liberation storm 
Hitler’s European fortress to pay with their 
lives the cost of a better postwar world, Amer- 
ican youth here at home is being shaped by its 
own wartime environment into patterns our edu- 
cators and civic leaders, our parents and pastors, 
have never had to deal with before. 

Here 
skimmed from various sections of the country 


are a few samples of the problem, 


in the course of a 10,000 mile, three-months trip 
I have just completed. 

In Belen, New Mexico, I talked with a sturdily 
handsome Mexican youth who had not finished 
grade school. Sixteen years old, he was working 
as a porter on the railroad for $175.00 a month, 
plus about $2.50 a day in tips. 

“That’s a pretty good salary!” I said. 

“T don’t think so,” he replied quickly, a glint 
of a challenge in his voice and eyes. 

“Well, does it cost you much to live?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, “not much. I get a house for 
$12 a month for me and my parents. And we 
grow most of our own food.” 

Here’s one slant, then, at this war generation 
—a boy still eighteen months below draft age 
arming over $225.00 a month, paying almost 


nothing for living expenses, and convinced he 
was not getting enough. 

His postwar plan? To buy a farm for him- 
self and his parents, to marry, and settle down. 
But one wonders how well he can bridge the gap 


from easy money at sixteen to hard work and a 
moderate income for the rest of his life. 

In Warren, Oregon, I talked with a farmer 
and his wife who expected within six months to 
finish payments on a 20-acre farm with excellent 
buildings, which they had bought two years be- 
In the 
meantime they had purchased war bonds with a 


fore on a 20-year payment contract. 


face value of one thousand dollars. 

To me this seemed evidence of real prosperity, 
and I congratulated them on it. But they denied 
the prosperity with considerable vehemence. In 
the first 
week in a nearby papermill and farms during 


place, the husband works six nights a 
the day. Secondly, his wife and three small 
children work hard at the farm chores every day, 
Thirdly, 


they are convinced that workingmen generally 


from early morning till late at night. 


are earning far more money for much less work 
—and they point to Portland shipyards as econ- 
vineing evidence. And fourthly, they are cer- 
tain they would take in a great deal more money 
from their farm were it not for WFA and OPA 
restrictions and price controls. 





So here’s another slant—a farm family accu- 
mulating more real value in land, livestock, 
buildings, and government bonds in two years 
than they have in all their previous life—yet 
convinced that in the process they are being 
cheated by a combination of a discriminatory 
government and grasping labor unions. 

In war plants all over the country youngsters 
just out of high school—and many who have not 
even entered a secondary school—are earning 
more money than their fathers ever earned—and 
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more, probably, than in the postwar world they 


will have a chance to earn themselves. Disap- 


pointment, bitterness, and a spirit of revolt are 


likely to result. 

Youth knows only what it is taught by its total 
experience, and in these days it is learning 
strange lessons. 

Ten million of our youth in uniform are learn- 
ing lessons, too. They are learning patriotism, 
diseipline, fellowship, and devotion to duty. 
seeing strange places, meeting new 
people, broadening their horizons. But that is 
not all. Those I have talked with on this trip 


express one unanimous desire—to get back home 


They are 


and settle down to stay. They are having in- 


stability enough to last them a long time. They 
want fixity and a life built around friendliness 
rather than obedience, a chance to develop in 
their own way toward goals of their own choice. 

In a Boston railway station, waiting for a 
midnight train, one soldier sings laughingly, 
“When the war is over we'll all enlist again!” 
and his soldier companions answer in derisive 
chorus, “Oh yeah!” 

rheir gripes, however, seem mostly directed 
at the deadly monotony of waiting and the 
paralyzing effects of drifting along mentally, 
leaving the thinking to their superior officers. 

“Look in any Army camp,” one of them said, 
“and you can tell the new soldiers easy. They’re 
pitching right into their work, just as they used 
to do before they got into the Army. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they’re not soldiers yet, even if they 
do wear the uniform. They’re still civilians 
until they learn that they’re in the Army for a 
long time, and they might just as well take 
things as they come.” 

A session of Atlanta school teachers pointed 
up another problem facing the youth of today. 
It is difficult to hold the teachers to keep the 
schools running. With average salaries for ele- 
mentary-school teachers in some parts of the 
country as low as $600, it is not hard to see why. 
Many principals are begging housewives to ac- 
cept jobs in the schools just to keep order, even 
if they can’t teach. 

One supervising principal I talked with in 
Reedsville, Pennsylvania, said he had had three 
successive teachers of English and finally had 
to take over the classes himself to get through 


the year. <A high-school principal I met in 
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Dallas, Oregon, had supplemented his salary all 
year by working evenings and week ends in a 
sawmill, and had refused to accept another con- 
tract with a $600 increase because he could earn 
so much more in the shipyards. 

Many edueators are considering the plans of 
rehabilitation that peace will bring. The task 
is staggering. Fitting demobilized soldiers for 
a return to civilian life is an enormous part of 
it. Some will need to return to high school or 
college—from bloody landing fields in the South 
Some 


who were common laborers in eivilian life be- 


Pacific, or mountain battles in Italy. 
came highly skilled technicians in the Army or 
Navy—aequiring skills which may have little 
direct use in a peactime factory. Many have 
developed new poise, leadership, and breadth of 
interests, which should be of great value to them- 
selves and society if direeted into proper post- 
war civilian channels. 

But this is not the only challenge facing edu- 
eators and youth-counselors in the near future. 
When postwar reconversion brings at least tem- 
porary unemployment, and doubtless a perma- 
nent reduction of total employment rolls, how 
can present-day youth be helped to adjust to it? 
Women and young men surely will be among the 
first to be laid off. To what ean they turn? 

Of still sharper import is the growing army 
of juvenile delinquents. Long hours for father, 
a store or factory job for mother, and easy 
money for teen-age youth add up to many 
headaches for communities today and perhaps 
for the nation tomorrow. 

Edueators all over the country are insisting 
that the plight of wartime youth demands the 
best, most vital, and broadest type of educational 
facilities for the morrow. While many families 
spend less money directly for education than 
they do for tobacco, it is not too much to ask 
that the schools be strengthened and expanded 
to meet the tasks that lie ahead. 

As the problems of school-age youth arise in 
part from, and are deeply imbedded in, com- 
munity conditions, it becomes a responsihility 
of the schools to educate not only the pupils 
enrolled, but the whole community. Educators 
are confidently predicting that the schools of 
tomorrow will reach into the slums to reform, 
and into factories and theaters for mutual help. 
The schoolroom walls will tend to melt away as 
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education becomes more and more a whole life 
process, with the entire community becoming 
both the teacher and the taught, to deal with 
problems of youths’ adjustment that are too big 
to be ignored and too vital to be met on any 
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other basis than complete mobilization for total 
peace. 
Ropert T. OLIVER 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 
LEWISBURG, Pa. 


Corresbondence ... 





BEHIND A CAMOUFLAGE: A COMMENT 
ON THE “SIMPLICUS-PER- 
PLEXIDES” DIALOGUES 

ELEVEN dialogues have appeared in SCHOOL 
AND Society! from the pen of W. W. Parker, 
president, Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau. 

Novelty in English composition may credit- 
ably supplement ideas in an author’s contribu- 
tion or, on the other hand, this novelty may 
take the limelight—a substitute for valuable 
content not in evidence. President Parker’s 
dialogues are in form a novelty in educational 
writings. In 1925, the popular teacher and 
writer, William H. Kilpatrick, gave the public 
a strictly pedagogical work entitled ‘“Founda- 
tions of Method.” Conversation is the form of 
composition, the author himself answering his 
own questions. He justifies this style of com- 
position by saying it is an effort “to lighten a 
presentation that otherwise threatened to become 
too involved and heavy.” I do not know of this 
style being repeated by Kilpatrick or other 
writers in education, save these of President 
Parker. 
A. Beard, has presented in Life excerpts from 
his book, “The Republic.”? This also is conver- 
Will the public react 
favorably because of the style of presentation 


The well-recognized historian, Charles 


sational composition. 


or by reason of the reputation of this historian? 

In the first ten papers of Mr. Parker, two 
characters appear. He names them “Simplicus” 
and ‘“Perplexides.” In the eleventh paper, the 
two characters are joined by a third, named 


” 


“Frustratious.” 

Any reader acquainted® with the Latin and 

1April 20, 1940; April 12, August 23, 1941; 
January 17, August 29, September 26, 1942; Janu- 
ary 16, March 6, May 29, September 25, 1943; and 
April 29, 1944. 

2 Reviewed in ScHOoL AND Society by Irving L. 
Gordon, February 26, 1944. 

3] interviewed a professor of Greek and Latin to 
check on my six years of Greek and eight years of 
Latin, studied 50 years ago. 





Greek languages is promptly disturbed by these 
three names. They are neither Latin nor Greek, 
though Mr. Parker appears to use both lan- 
guages. 


Liddell 


gives no such array of letters on which ‘“Per- 


and Scott’s Greek-English lexicon 
plexides” (the ending here is Greek form) could 
be based. Or did Mr. Parker intend to give a 
Greek ending to the Latin perplexus? Perhaps 
he arbitrarily produced this man’s name from 
either one of two nouns of feminine gender, 
A hybrid, the result. 


How does Mr. Parker derive the name, “Sim- 


perplexio and perplewzitas. 
plicus”? Possibly from the Latin simplicitas, 
which, by the way, is feminine gender (women 
not allowed!). Perhaps he intended to derive 
But can 
Mr. Parker perform the operation of changing 


it from the Latin adjective, simplex. 


the genitive form, simplicis, to the nominative 
by substituting u for ¢ in the ultima? Another 
hybrid! 

The third character’s name, “Frustratious,” is 
Could this 
name come from the Latin frustro, a verb, or 
Not easily. 


Frustratio, feminine gender, is 


even more perplexing fo the reader. 


from frustratorius, an adjective? 
Here it is! 
made into a name for a man by merely adding 
us, masculine-gender form. Yet another hybrid. 

I, as one reader, must reject all three of these 
characters, hybrids by name. The characteris 
tics implied in these coined names are not in 
harmony with the topies discussed nor are the 
discussions made ridiculous to suit the names 
of the characters. 

Further, 


these dialogues gives one the feeling that the 


English vocabulary appearing in 


author ts posing before his reading audience. A 
few of the expressions used are illustrative: 
“tri- 


, 


“pedagogus,” “trivia leading to tragedy,’ 
that 
“artes liberales,’ 
crocodile variety,” “the spring sweat,” or “de- 


“isolationism,” 
“tears of the 


vium was troublesome,” 


, ” 


“savoir faire, 
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capitations” (referring to the “let out” of school 


employes), “Hell-raisers.” Such language (some 
appropriate in some places) is quite in line with 
the hybrid names of the characters. 

These dialogues deal, in the main, with serious 
Loples ; national isolation, the social order tor 
tomorrow, the discharge of teachers, the liberal- 
arts curriculum, Germany’s government. I see 
for the conversational style “to 


Kilpatrick) in 


no oe¢casion 
lighten a presentation” (a la 
dealing with such current topics. The reader 
would be more pleased to read simple prose 
composition, 

Three 


are highly 


Parker 


conven- 


earlier articles by President 


creditable contributions in 
tional composition, expressing thought-provok- 
ing ideas. The lack of scholarly conclusions in 
these dialogues gives the impression that the 
form of presentation is his trump card rather 
than the content. In this ease, might it be that 
Mr. Parker 


dialogues of Plato? 


intended to imitate, in form, the 
The writings of that Greek 
philosopher have stood the test of centuries. 
Since Mr. Parker has been closely identified 
with teaching during the past 35 years, it is 
quite possible that he thought to follow the ex- 
ample of the great teacher, Socrates, in the use 
of the extensively known Soeratie method. But 
in these eleven dialogues it is impossible to dis 
tinguish teacher and pupil; the Soeratie irony 
In 1910, the late Sir John Adams, 
then professor of education in the University 
book entitled 
A chapter on the So- 


is wanting. 
of London, handed me his first 
“Primer on Teaching.” 
cratic method presents an example showing how 
the method may be applied in an ordinary les- 
Sir John 


He chose a verbatim report of a 


son. was a humorist as well as a 
philosopher. 


lesson given. It begins thus: 


Is the breath hot or eold? 
(confidently) Hot, Sir. 


Teacher. 
Pupil. 
T. I have seen boys blowing upon their soup at 
What do they do it for? 

P. To cool the soup. 

T. What cools the soup? 

P. (hesitatingly) The breath. 

T. But didn’t you say the breath was hot? 


dinnertime. 


‘** Menace of the Teachers College,’’ SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 27, 1932; ‘‘The Teachers College 
President Looks at His Job,’’ Peabody Journal of 
Education, May, 1934; ‘‘ Football as a Substitute 
for War,’’ School Executive, July, 1935. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Vou. 60, No. 1552 


Sir John portrays the Socratic method—with 
its irony, accurately though humorously. Mr. 
Parker—and any others—would find Sir John’s 
lesson on soup positively entertaining and no 
less instructive in the Socratic method—or even 
in the conversational method assigned to “Sim- 
plicus,” “Perplexides,” and “Frustratious.” 

J. L. MERIAM 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

Los ANGELES 


A REPLY TO DR. MERIAM 


1. Dr. MeriamM points out that the names of 
the persons of the dialogues are hybrids. Quite 
true. The inconsistency of their derivation did 
not disturb me. They were chosen for their con- 
notative value. A study of the English voeabu- 
lary reveals the fact that a considerable number 
ot hybrids have gained respectable status. Dr. 
Meriam will remember from his Missouri days 
that the mule, a hybrid, is a very useful animal. 
A dissertation on hybrids will not be news to 
many readers of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

2. He observes that some of the language of 
the dialogues is “in line with the hybrid names 
of the characters.” No accident. 

3. He expresses a dislike for the form and the 
style. Numerous comments and letters indicate 
that there are some who do not share his feel- 
ings. I don’t like turnips. My privilege. 

4. “The lack of scholarly conclusions in these 
dialogues. . . .”. One wonders what the conelu- 
sion would be if the scholarly-conelusion test 
were applied to much of the materials that ap- 
pear in journals of education and in other peri- 
Simplicus and Perplexides are not 
Nor does one hear “scholarly con- 


odieals. 
scholars. 
clusions” consistently falling from the lips of 
Crito, Phaedo, Meno, or Ion. 

5. No, the Soeratic method was not the “ex- 
ample.” There is no teacher and pupil. Sev- 
eral of the dialogues antedated Beard’s con- 
versational “The Republic.” The title of the 
first one, April 20, 1940, “After the Manner of 
the Dialogues,’ was designed to suggest that an 
attempt would be made to employ the form, the 
spirit, and the style of the Platonic dialogues. 
So does the title of the second, April 12, 1941. 
A plea of gvilty is entered at this point and 
mercy is asked at the hands of all readers whose 
knowledge of the classies is not too much of an 
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impediment. It may be, of course, that I have 
failed in the attempt. 

6. Dr. Meriam sees no reason for the use of 
the conversational style “in dealing with such 
current topies.” Plato did. B. Jowett, who 


Books 
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translated the works of Plato, suggested some of 
the reasons. 
W. W. ParKER 
PRESIDENT, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Cape GIRARDEAU, Mo. 





THE NEWER PHASES OF AMERI- 
CANIZATION 

Americans in the Making—The Natural History 
of Assimilation. By WituiAM C. Smita. Pp. 
454. New York: D. 
pany. 1942. 

Italian or American, the Second Generation im 
Conflict. By CHILD. Pp. 208. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. 
$2.75. 


AMERICANS IN THE MAKING is an empirical 


Appleton Century Com- 


Irvine L. 


study of adjustment of immigrants to the Amer- 
ican scene. The author interprets the mind of 
the immigrant by the use of autobiographies, life 


The 


endeavor is to set forth the natural history of the 


histories, diaries, and personal letters. 


assimilation of immigrants as distinguished from 
the historical and the political aspects of the 
problem. The interest is foeused on the more 
general aspects of the assimilative process that 
are common to all groups. 

The author holds no doctrinal pattern of as- 
similation, either of the “melting-pot” or of the 
“cultural-pluralism” variety. His purpose is to 
“understand immigrants as persons, as human 
beings, instead of regarding them as mere statis- 
tical units, or as a seapegoat for our sins and 
Emphasis is on the processual 
On the basis of his 


shortcomings.” 


aspects of assimilation. 
data—on the mutual and reciprocal influences 


of the immigrant and his new environment the 
author comes to the conclusion that “America 
has given much to the immigrant but has also 
received abundantly. We need to understand 
them to learn what other contributions they can 
make to the enrichment of our national life in 
all its aspects.” 

With the decline in immigration, the “prob- 
lem” of the immigrant disappeared. Its passing 
has centered attention on a related matter that 
is almost as troublesome and perhaps of more 
significance than the first, namely, “the problem 
of the second generation.” It is frequently as- 
serted by sociologists that members of the second 


generation are a “marginal” group and are 
likely, because of cultural conflict, to experience 
more psychologieal difficulties than the ordinary 
individual. Studies of delinquency and crime in 
America show a high rate of delinquency among 
second-generation Americans of foreign parent- 
age. The peculiar status of the second genera- 
tion lies, it is said, in the strange dualism of its 
environment and in the difficulty of living in 
two worlds at the same time. 


ITALIAN OR AMERICAN deals with these psycho- 
logical problems as they confront second-genera- 
tion Italians. 
logical problems for the individual, and the 


Cultural differences pose psycho- 


purpose of the author is to show the significance 
of the “accultrative situation” for the Italian 
of the second generation in terms of his habits, 
The 


author, after analyzing the inner conflict devel- 


his goals, his activities, and his beliefs. 


oped by this generation, outlines three different 
ways by which the resolution of the conflict is 


achieved. These three types, called the “rebel,” 


“in-group,” and “apathétie” reactions, are com- 
pared as to the gains and losses aecruing to an 
individual according to his pursuit of one or 
another of these types. 

This volume is a significant contribution to the 
growing literature on the second generation and 
its problems. It will also contribute to an 
understanding of the more general process of 
eultural change and of interaction between 
groups. 

ALEXANDER Bropy 

HUNTER COLLEGE, 


NEw York, N. Y. 
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Annual Report of the Superintendent, Boston Pub- 
lie Schools (School Document No. 10—1943). 
Pp. 208, Illustrated. Published by the Board 
of Education. 1943. 
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Jena Method 
Education 
Publish- 


Speech Reading 
The Interstate Special 
The Interstate Printers and 
ers, Danville, Lil. 1944. $2.50. 

A textbook with plans in full development 
for hard-of-hearing adults and discussion of adap- 


tutions for deaf and hard-of-hearing children. 


BUNGER, ANNA M. 
(revised 
Series). 


lesson 


Byers, CARL C. Looking Forward with the Parma 


Ohio Public Schools revised ). Pp. 59. 
Mimeographed. Published by the Board of 
Hdueation. 1944-45. 

4 handbook for the administrative, supervisory, and 


teaching staff 


The Fourth Chime. Pp, 174. Illustrated. Na 
Broadeasting Company. 1944. 

a note added to the familiar NBC 
is the exclusive property of the 
when events of 
Copiously illus 


tional 
The fourth chime 
three-chime signal 
newsroom of NBC and rings only 
major historical importance occur 
trated with photographs 


e 
Heimers, Litt (compiler). Health Education for 
{ll Aq Pp. v+36. Mimeographed.  75¢. 
e 
Recreation for All Ages. Pp. vit 


66. Mime ographed. soth published by the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Mont 
1944. $1.00 (no stamps 
Cook edits both 

- 


clair. 
Margaret G 


Hicks, CHARLES ROGER. Japan's Entry into the 
War, 1914. Pp. 8. University of Nevada Press. 
1944. 

e 

HoLBerG, RutH LANGLAND. Michael and the Cap- 
tain, Pp. 114. Thomas Y. Crowell 1944. 
$? 00 


A colorful account of the freedom-loving Serbs and 
the amazing adventures of the young hero, Michael 
and Captain John Smith, in a setting of the early 
17th century, when the Tartars were overrunning 
great areas of the earth 


SABRA. Children 


1943, 


Object. Pp. 197. 
$2.00. 


HOLBROOK, 


The Viking Press. 


rhis book-—concerning the Youthbuilders movement, 
its aims and development—is for teachers, social 
workers, parents, and anyone interested not only in 


Winning the war, but in winning the peace. The 
children of today are the citizens of tomorrow, and 
upon their training in the techniques of democracy 
depends the fate of the world in years to come. 


e 
Orizu, A. A. NWAFor. Without Bitterness—West- 
ern Nations in Post-War Africa. Pp. xiv +395. 
Creative Age Press, Ine., 11 East 44th St., New 
York 17, 1944. $3.00, 
Prinee Orizu, of the reigning house of Knewi—one 


of the strongest and most advanced kingdoms in 
Nigeria-—sets forth plainly the many problems that 
will stem from Africa when this war is over. The 
book is far more than another study of particular 
postwar problems An African here traces the his- 
tory of the continent, analyzes its ethical and religi- 
ous traditions, and sets forth its philosophy. 
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Per, Mario A. (editor). English: A World-Wide 
Tongue. Pp. 54. 45¢. 

The English of the United States, Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa ; the 
varieties of Pidgin English; immigrant dialects: 
American and British army slang. 


—— ——. The Geography of Language. Pp. 


77. 65¢. 

A description of the world’s great language families, 
followed by a country-by-country analysis of the 
languages spoken throughout the entire globe, with 
complete, up-to-date statistics for the speakers of 
each language in each country, and 16 full-page 
language maps showing the distribution of the 
world’s tongues. 

e 


- What Languages Are Our Soldiers 
up Against? Pp. 32. This and the two preced 
ing are part of the World Languages Series and 
are published by S. F. Vanni, 30 West 12th St., 
New York 11, 1944. 25¢. 


Proceedings of the Institute of Health and Human 

Relations. Pp. 57. Mimeographed.  Obtain- 
able at Department of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 
1944. 
An institute, arranged by the division of health 
education of the Department of Health in co-opera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania State College, held at 
the college, July 18-19, 1944. 














A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers: 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 


Annuity Contracts 


and 
disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 
to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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